CHAPTER II
TOPOGRAPHY AND TRADE
IF we look at a map of India we observe that she is
shaped; that her broadest part is at the base of the Himalayas
and that she narrows to a point at Cape Comonn in the
south. The Himalayan ranges are, it need not be emphasised,
the highest m the world* Naturally, therefore, we have India's
three largest rivers flowing from these splendid mountains.'
The River Indus rises between the southern and northern
ranges of the Himalayas and bursts through to the Indian
plains flowing south/west; the Brahmaputra has its source
in much the same locality, but flows east until it finds an
opportunity to breach the great mountains, turning south/
west to join the Ganges. The Ganges comes to life on the
southern slope of the Himalayas and, flowing south-east,
forms one of the richest and most fertile regions in all India.
The Himalayas are shaped roughly like a half/moon, 1,500
miles long, and are the bastions that have defended India
since the emergence of the human race. From both their
eastern and western extremities they throw off spurs which
add to their protectiveness. The eastern spur is that which
divides Assam from Burma, and the western runs down
to the sea carrying such names as Safed/Koh, the Suliman
and Hala Mountains. Within these protective arms and
close to the Himalayas are the independent states of
Nepal and Bhutan. At the junction between the western
spur and the Himalayan ranges is situated the famous
Khyber Pass around which the defenders of India keep such
watchful eyes.
Running across India from east to west roughly from
Bengal to Bombay aie the broken and irregular Vindhya
Mountains. Their height ranges from 1,500 feet to over
4,000 feet. Their two best/known peaks are Mount Abu on
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